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EXTRAORDINARY  OBJECTS- 
EXTRAORDINARY  STORIES: 


CELEBRATING  THE 
NLM  COLLECTIONS 


As  we  near  the  end  of  the  20th  century,  we  have  a  heightened  sense  of 
the  past,  as  well  as  the  present.  Through  the  history  of  medicine  we 

can  see  how  fundamental  concepts  of  knowledge 
about  nature  and  the  body  have  been  redefined 
over  the  centuries.  This  exhibit  of  books,  manu- 
scripts, and  ephemera  from  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine's  historical  collections  represents  the  diver- 
sity of  medical  thought  and  practice  over  time. 

On  display  is  a  sampling  of  the  Library's  most  val- 
ued acquisitions  —  treasures  from  the  last  five  hun- 
dred years  of  Western  medical  history  These  primary  sources  repre- 
sent both  the  extraordinary  moments  of  discovery,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mon and  everyday  practices  of  healing  and  health  care.  Unique  in 
form  and  substance,  these  remarkable  books  and  documents  are  arti- 
facts of  our  cultural  heritage,  offering  a  glimpse  into  other  times  and 
places. 


This  exhibit  is  a  celebration  of  the  Library's  rich  and  diverse  historical 
collections,  as  well  as  a  tribute  to  donors,  the  Friends  of  the  NLM,  and 
Library  volunteers.  Their  contributions  to  the  Library  are  warmly 
appreciated  and  acknowledged  with  gratitude. 


Celebrating  the  NLM 
Collections. 

Every  great  library  has  its 
treasure  chest  of  rare  and  valu- 
able books  and  manuscripts, 
carefully  preserved  and  often 
protected  from  public  view. 
Exhibits  offer  an  opportunity  to 
present  some  of  these  collections 
to  the  public,  allowing  viewers 
to  appreciate  their  beauty, 
reflect  on  their  meanings,  and 
consider  their  cormections  to  the 
present.  In  many  ways, 
historical  exhibits  are  about  the 
creation  of  cultural  memory 
through  the  preservation  and 
presentation  of  history. 

These  treasures,  collected 
from  other  times  and  places, 
reflect  the  long  history  of  human 
cultural  achievement.  The 
objects  on  display  in  this  exhibit 
are  representative  of  the  wide 
variety  of  published  and  unpub- 
lished sources  collected  by  the 
Library —books,  manuscripts, 
diaries,  letters,  reports,  lecture 
notes,  illustrations,  photographs, 
and  a  range  of  ephemeral  mate- 
rials, such  as  broadsides,  health 
certificates,  and  diplomas.  The 
materials  represent  the  major 
specialities  of  Western  medicine 
since  Gutenberg's  invention  of 
printing  from  moveable  type  in 
the  mid-fifteenth  century.  One 
important  story  underlying  the 
earlier  items  on  display  is  the 
social  transformation  brought 
about  by  printing  technology. 
With  the  invention  of  printed 
text  and  pictures,  books  became 
powerful  vehicles  of  knowledge, 
validating  and  preserving  the 
observations  of  their  authors. 

Historical  sources  can  inspire 
us  to  understand  our  present 
through  connections  to,  and  con- 
trasts with,  the  past.   The  field 
of  medicine  is  continually 
remaking  itself,  challenging  past 


assumptions  and  redefining  its 
future  goals.  In  the  midst  of 
these  constant  changes,  medical 
concepts  and  practices,  under- 
stood in  the  context  of  their  peri- 
od and  culture,  can  provide  a 
common  lens  through  which  to 
look  at  society.  During  all  of 
human  history,  people  have 
encountered  traumatic  injury, 
disease,  and  chronic  illness; 
practitioners  and  their  patients 
have  found  ways  of  responding 
to  these  problems.   By  studying 
the  documents  they  leave  behind 
(correspondence,  diaries,  news- 
papers, photographs,  and  songs, 
to  name  a  few),  we  gain  a  feeling 
of  kinship  with  them—and  some- 
times reach  insights  relevant  to 
current  medical  problems. 

Recognizing  that  human  expe- 
rience rests  upon  the  daily  round 
of  seemingly  ordinary  activity, 
our  definition  of  cultural  trea- 
sures has  expanded  to  include 
much  that  at  one  time  would 
have  been  deemed  unimportant. 
What  we  define  today  as  gems 
of  human  culture  may  be  objects 
that  were  never  intended  to  be 
preserved  for  posterity.  We 
cherish  them  all,  ordinary  and 
exceptional,  because  they  are 
essential  to  our  exploration  and 
understanding  of  who  we  are 
and  what  we  can  become. 


Building  the  Collections 

The  National  Library  of 
Medicine's  historical  acquisitions 
program  is  based  on  a  broad 
interpretation  of  medical 
thought  and  practice.  The 
NLM's  goal  is  to  collect  medical 
history  in  its  fullest— not  only  the 
exquisite  and  rare,  but  also  the 
ordinary  and  commonplace,  not 
only  the  "firsts,"  but  also  the 
everyday.  Thus,  the  collection 


includes  a  wide  variety  of  for- 
mats and  literature  types,  from 
the  great  works,  such  as  William 
Harvey's  De  Motu  Cordis  (1628), 
to  biographical  works,  personal 
narratives,  first-hand  accounts, 
diaries,  and  ephemeral  materials, 
such  as  broadsides  and  pam- 
phlets. These  primary  sources 
are  unique  reflections  of  the 
times  in  which  they  were  creat- 
ed. 


Brief  History  of  the  Historical 
Collections 

In  1865,  when  Dr.  John  Shaw 
Billings  assumed  the  director- 
ship of  the  Library  of  the 
Surgeon  General's  Office  (now 
the  National  Library  of 
Medicine),  the  Library  already 
had  a  small  medical  collection, 
initially  assembled  by  Surgeon 
General  Joseph  Lovell.  But  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  history  of 
medicine  collection  at  NLM  as 
we  know  it  today,  owes  much  to 
the  creative  spirit  and  tireless 
efforts  of  Dr.  Billings.  During  his 
tenure  (1865-1895),  Billings 
acquired  many  early  works, 
including  incunabula  (books 
printed  before  1501),  as  well  as 
manuscripts,  prints,  and  pho- 
tographs. By  1880,  when  the 
first  volume  of  the  Index- 
Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 
Surgeon  General 's  Office  was  pub- 
lished, the  Library  contained 
some  50,000  books  and  60,000 
pamphlets.  As  Principal 
Assistant  Librarian,  Fielding  H. 
Garrison  continued  the  Library's 
interest  in  the  history  of  medi- 
cine. Garrison  produced  a  list 
of  classic  texts  in  the  history  of 
medicine,  which  served  as  the 
basis  for  the  famous  Garrison 
and  Morton  bibliography,  and  in 
1913,  published  his  Introduction 


to  the  History  of  Medicine. 

In  the  summer  of  1942,  rare 
items  in  the  collection  were 
moved  from  Washington,  D.C. 
to  a  safer  wartime  location  in 
Cleveland's  Dudley  Allen 
Memorial  Library.  The  history 
collection  was  referred  to  as  the 
"Cleveland  branch"  until  1945, 
when  it  was  renamed  the 
History  of  Medicine  Division.  It 
remained  in  Cleveland  until  1962 
when  the  new  building  for  the 
Library —now  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine—was 
opened  in  Bethesda.   The  histor- 
ical collection  was  insured  for  six 
million  dollars,  packed  into  four 
vans,  and  sent  to  Washington  in 
the  company  of  Pinkerton  detec- 
tives. 


Scope  of  the  Collections 

The  History  of  Medicine 
Division  maintains  a  pre-emi- 
nent collection  of  the  world's 


published  medical  literature, 
including  books,  journal  vol- 
umes, pamphlets,  and  theses, 
printed  from  the  15th  through 
the  early  20th  century;  manu- 
scripts ranging  in  date  from  the 
11th  century  to  the  present;  and 
fine  prints,  and  other  graphic 
materials  from  the  15th  century 
to  the  present.  The  collection 
consists  of  more  than  600,000 
printed  works,  3,000  linear  feet 
of  modern  manuscripts,  3,000 
historical  audiovisuals,  and 
60,000  historical  prints  and  pho- 
tographs. 


Preservation  of  the  Collections 

Special  collections,  by  their 
very  nature,  represent  a  wide 
diversity  in  format,  physical 
condition,  and  degrees  of  artifac- 
tual  and  informational  value. 
The  collections  at  NLM  are 
drawn  from  one  thousand  years 
of  history  and  have  made  their 


way  to  the  Library  often  through 
circuitous  routes.   Some  arrive 
in  pristine  condition,  others  in 
varying  degrees  of  deterioration. 
The  Library  provides  basic  first 
aid  and  restoration  onsite  by 
way  of  cleaning  and  repair,  and 
specialized  rehousing.  Micro- 
filming, deacidification,  and 
highly  specialized  treatment  and 
repair  are  done  offsite  at  a 
regional,  state-of-the-art  conser- 
vation center. 

The  National  Library  of 
Medicine's  historical  collections 
are  a  cultural  repository  that 
continues  to  be  added  to  and 
preserved  through  an  active 
acquisitions  and  conservation 
program.  And  as  we  move  into 
the  twenty-first  century,  we  look 
forward  to  sharing  our  treasures 
with  an  even  broader  audience 
of  users  through  the  creation  of 
digital  collections  on  the  World 
Wide  Web. 


ANATOMY 


The  study  of  human 
anatomy  through  dis- 
section only  began  to  be 
accepted  in  medical  schools 
in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 
Illustrated  printed  textbooks 
then  became  a  necessary 
requirement  for  the  teaching 


of  anatomical  dissection,  and 
could  be  used  even  in  the 
absence  of  a  cadaver.  Andreas 
Vesalius  (1514-1564)  was  the 
first  to  meet  this  need  with 
the  publication  of  De  Humani 
Corporis  Fabrica  Libri  Septem  in 
1543.  This  classic  medical  text 


greatly  influenced  the  accep- 
tance of  dissection  in  medical 
schools,  which  in  turn  played 
a  central  role  in  advancing 
anatomical  knowledge  of  the 
human  body  in  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries. 
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Ketham,  Johannes  de.  Fasciculus  Medicine.  Venice,  1500. 


Fasciculus  Medicine,  first  published  in  1491,  is  the  earliest  medical  treatise  to  include  illustrations.  The 
text  is  comprised  of  medical  essays,  including  Mondino  dei  Luzzi's  Anothomia  (1316),  the  first  known 
manual  of  dissection  and  the  foremost  text  in  the  teaching  of  anatomy  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years.  This  illustration  of  a  dissection  scene  depicts  the  traditional  role  of  the  physician,  elevated  and 
seated,  while  a  demonstrator  performs  the  dissection. 
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ANATOMY 


Picture  printing  in  the  16th  century  permitted  and  encouraged 
anatomists  and  naturalists  to  invest  care  and  skill  in  their  illustra- 
tions as  records  of  their  own  observations.  Repudiations  by 
authors  of  pirated  or  plagiarized  editions  made  clear  that  control 
was  an  issue  in  the  pictorial  representation  of  one's  own  observa- 
tions. 


Vesalius,  Andreas  (1514-1564). 
Zergliederung  dess 
Menschlichen  Korpers,  oder 
Verfass  der  Anatomiae,  insofern 
dieselhe  Mahlern  und 
Bildhauern,  ja  insgemein  alien 
undjeden  Kuenstlem...  ingle- 
ichem  auch  denen  der  Medicin 
und  Chirurgie  zugethanen  sehr 
dienlich  und  erwuenscht  ist. 
Augsburg,  1723. 

This  second  edition  of  Zer- 
gliederung dess  Menschlichen 
Korpers  (Dissection  of  the 
Human  Body)  contains  nine- 
teen illustrations  made  from 
the  original  wood-blocks  used 
in  Vesalius'  De  Humani 
Corporis  Fabrica  (1543). 
Vesalius  was  an  experienced 
dissector  and  his  anatomical 
drawings,  based  on  direct 
observation,  are  notable  for 
their  accuracy  as  well  as  artis- 
tic beauty.  The  muscle  figure 
shown  here  is  one  of  a  series 
of  full  page  illustrations 
which  are  linked  by  a  contin- 
uous landscape  view  of  the 
Colli  Euganei  region  near 
Padua,  Italy.  The  portrayal 
of  "living"  skeletons  and  mus- 
cle figures,  used  also  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  presents 
anatomy  in  a  visually  animat- 
ed form. 


ANATOMY 


A  letter  by  Vesalius,  printed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1543 
edition  of  the  Fabrica,  marks 
the  first  appearance  of  the 
problem  of  plagiarism  in 
medical  illustration.  In  the 
letter,  Vesalius  accuses  partic- 
ular authors  and  publishers 
of  having  stolen  from  his 
Tabulae  Anatomicae. 


$L  ANATOMIC 

DV  CORPS 

HVM  AIN, 
ReJoiteoi  Tables, 

Premimmmt  ttmftjits  ot  IMtin ,  fur  M^Hfn 
l,cy  yttffa-.Et  iepius  traimtti  fat  mu- 
fiTtJthimCioufft. 

Reuea  tc  corrigi  aucc  I'lndice.  ■ 


A  PARIS, 
J>»r  IcJian  Rudle.demeurant  en  lame 
&afi  bC<]UM,  a  fcofeigne  S.Nicolas 
I  5  T  S 


Vasse,  Loys.  L  'Anatomie  du 
Corps  Humain.  Paris,  1558. 

This  French  translation  of 
Vasse' s  collection  of  Galen's 
anatomical  writings  contrasts 
with  the  lavishly  illustrated 
folio  anatomies  of  Vesalius 
and  Valverde.  A  follower  of 
Galen,  Vasse  did  not  at  first 
appreciate  the  value  of 
including  illustrations  in 
anatomical  texts.  Later,  when 
he  did  publish  a  folio  edition 
with  four  accompanying 
plates,  he  was  accused  of 
plagiarizing  from  the  work  of 
Vesalius. 


Valverde,  Juan.  Anatomia  del 
Corpo  Humano.  Rome,  1559. 

The  anatomical  textbook, 
Anatomia,  by  Juan  de 
Valverde  de  Hamusco,  is  the 
most  successful  of  the 
Vesalian  "plagiarisms."  There 
are  forty-two  engraved  plates, 
the  majority  of  them  bor- 
rowed from  Vesalius'  De 
Humani  Corporis  Fabrica.  New 


features  contained  in  the 
Valverde  anatomy  include  the 
now  famous  "flayed  figure" 
shown  here,  done  by 
Valverde's  friend,  the  artist 
Gaspar  Becerra,  who  had 
worked  with  Michelangelo  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel  of  the 
Vatican. 
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SURGERY 


Up  to  the  19th  century,  surgery  was  still  being  performed  by  barber  surgeons,  for  whom  hair-cutting 
and  shaving  was  their  primary  means  of  income.  The  growth  of  hospitals  and  spread  of  anatomy 
schools  in  the  18th  century,  boosted  surgery's  prestige.  By  1800,  surgery  as  a  field  of  medical  practice 
was  no  longer  associated  with  the  traditional  barber  and  bleeder.  The  status  of  surgery  continued  to 
grow  into  the  20th  century  and  the  professional  and  social  position  of  the  surgeon  today  is  one  of  con- 
siderable prestige. 


gcfidt  mttE  v<;r5ct(f>ncr/foUen5tmjcJ>  voii  cUrcm  fa 
ha  Jucf crtcttrct  vocvbcn/ iu  bet  Imgc ^xccy  bttttcyl  anex 

sDtfc  bcybc  vpcgbcmm  obcr  \?c.:^ccr  bcc  fpirrOctt^e/fol 

ubcr^mv^c\6(^linbabcn/mit  xixld^cn  iicbitrd^btcbcf 
bafi^citbcti  neul  'oct^tnchtvc^tbcnfolkn /baisftcmt 
Sxtnfcjjcfj  bm  ^mg  v,'t  miml  (uhm  in  bit  bUfcri  i»  ttcff 
Bitnbcnxvabctu 

fcc{> jl  infimmcnt  i^bcrf per t5c u .t/  n'clc&eu  bu 
in  btfcr  bicbcv gcft^tcn  f^tm  tmt  bcm  b»4)jlrtbe»  F .  ^'iftnimmt 
vcm^mtfibciJ.  T^l&tT^ 

flcingcfaffcrvn bcrrttiecrcbjacjjr wirt/wnter (far 54  ^"/^"T"* 
^mcffhi>gckgcTtbAtSipmfimmmtifimitbibttdf  3«4,„«. 
ftabm  G .  x>ct^eti>mt . 

3D<t6  <t<iiUinflmmmt/(inbbichcybcnnibcn(eytm  « 
fdd^cr  imgi/mit  vocl4>€  bu  ben  ftan  wo  ct  f<cr  fcfwirpff  ^J^" 
xcnb vjtmcjjiaf  gt^fiil/iu  btybm  fcyttm  fafleii  vnb  cr  jci^nVt. 
iJrciffetj  folt/batmttbct  ^ngmbibifli<^^nfcmin  bet 
.mt/Au4)bicxennbtn  ^ubcf^irmi/ba&ficnit  ^c>t||c« 
<^crt>cruttwirfctwcrbc."Tt?ie5tr  ^icbcy  gc  » 
fc5tcco»trafact«rmttH  vcrjctcj) 

U^nbixx^t 


Ryff,  Walther  Hermann  (d.l548). 
Die  kleyner  Chirurgi.  Strassburg, 
1542. 


rumcti 

V€t* 


Ryff  was  a  physician  and  surgeon 
of  Strassburg  and  wrote  books  on 
distilling  and  anatomy.  This  is  his 
first  work  on  the  topic  of  surgery. 
Surgery  was  regarded  as  manual 
labor  and  surgical  illustrations 
show  operations  and  implements. 
Surgical  textbooks  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury are  full  of  such  illustrations. 
Shown  are  two  instruments  used 
to  remove  a  bladder  stone  by 
opening  and  stretching  the  urethra. 
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SURGERY 


I 


Hunter,  William  (1718-1783). 
"Anatomical,  Physiological, 
and  Surgical  Lectures  given 
by  Dr.  Hunter  in  Litchfield 
Street."  London,  1760. 

This  manuscript  contains 
William  Hunter's  detailed 
lectures  given  from  his  home 
in  Covent  Garden  on  physi- 
ology, surgery,  anatomical 
preparations,  and  dissection. 
Hunter  was  considered  an 
eloquent  lecturer  and  his 
talks  attracted  large  audi- 
ences, including  medical 
practitioners,  students,  and 
members  of  the  public. 
Hunter  was  a  well-known 
proponent  of  dissection  and 
his  lectures  were  among  the 
first  permitted  to  be  heard 
after  the  relaxation  of  the 
London  surgeons'  rules 
against  human  dissection  in 
1745. 


/Stft,  i      '      J  u  I  t  ' 


Cline,  Henry.  "Lectures  on 
Surgery."  London,  c.  1790. 

This  18th  century  manuscript 
of  surgical  lectures,  in  pris- 
tine condition,  covers  an 
extensive  range  of  proce- 
dures, including  mastectomy, 
cataract  removal,  lithotomy, 
and  tonsillectomy.  Influenced 
greatly  by  the  prominent 
London  surgeon,  William 
Hunter,  Cline  was  described 
by  students  as  "a  cautious, 
sound,  and  successful  sur- 
geon, an  excellent  lecturer." 
Some  considered  him  "the 
greatest  the  staff  of  St. 
Thomas'  has  ever  known." 
Lecture  notes  such  as  these 
are  extremely  valuable 
sources  of  medical  informa- 
tion. 


TO  SURGEONS  AND  ?KYSICL'iNS. 


ade  nie  (o  duve  ■mSfiai/ cji^talimo  fm/n^na^.  an,/ ici'in 
VV.  T.  G.  MOKTON. 


Morton,  William  Thomas 
Green  (1819-1868). 
To  Surgeons  and  Physicians. 
Boston,  1846. 

This  printed  letter  from  Dr. 
William  T.  G.  Morton  is  a  sin- 
gle page  circular,  folded  and 
mailed  to  his  Boston  medical 
colleagues  in  November, 
1846.  The  letter  announces 
Morton's  discovery  of  ether 
and  represents  his  earliest 
public  statement  on  its  use. 
Ether  had  been  successfully 
used  as  an  anesthetic  as  early 
as  1842  by  Crawford  Long, 
but  his  findings  were  not 
published  until  after  Morton 
had  already  announced  the 
anesthetic  effects  of  the  com- 
pound. 
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'  At     7/^  ci,  f(,■^c.e,.  ^ 


jf2  ci  c  i-tj  y 


fit  ,t<ao/r. 
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  ..-4mH^I^^^H 


Brown,  Joseph  B.  "Memoranda  of  Cases:  Case  Book,  June  5, 
1845  -  June  15, 1849".  Detroit,  1845-1849. 

Joseph  B.  Brown's  remarkable  notebook  chronicles  surgical  treat- 
ments of  prison  inmates  with  a  variety  of  injuries  and  physical 
deformities.  The  notebook  includes  sketches  by  Brown  and 
descriptions  of  patients,  such  as  John  Thompson,  the  patient 
shown  here.  This  illustration  drawn  by  Brown  shows  exactly  how 
Thompson's  harelip  and  cleft  palate  were  repaired.  Brown  treated 
deformities  with  plastic  surgery,  which  had  been  introduced  as 
early  as  1786. 
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Epidemics  continued  to  dev- 
astate cities  and  countries 
well  into  the  19th  century. 
The  organization  of  physi- 
cians, hospitals,  and  public 
health  activities  arose  out  of 
the  rapid  changes  brought 
about  by  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  Since  World 
War  II,  more  and  more  coun- 
tries have  developed  public 
health  programs  to  control 
disease  and  improve  the 
health  of  their  populations. 
Today,  the  World  Health 
Organization  serves  as  a 
coordinating  body  among  the 
countries  of  the  world  to 
maintain  the  health  of  the 
world's  population. 


Hydrophobia.  An  Account  of 
the  Awful  and  Lamentable  End 
of  a  Whole  Family.  Glasgow, 
1824. 

This  broadside,  printed  in 
Newcastle,  circa  1824,  relates 
the  story  of  the  "lamentable 
end"  of  a  family  stricken  with 
hydrophobia  after  drinking 
milk  from  a  cow  which  had 
been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog. 
Hydrophobia,  or  fear  of 
water,  was  a  symptom  of 
rabies.  An  "efficacious"  treat- 
ment for  hydrophobia  is  pro- 
vided for  the  readers'  benefit. 
Broadsides  such  as  this  were 
a  way  for  town  officials  to 
warn  the  public  of  health 
hazards. 

A  gift  to  the  Library  from 
Worth  Daniels,  Jr.,  M.D. 


HYBROPHOBIA. 


An  Account  of  the  awful  and  lamentable 
End  of  a  whole  Family,  who  died  deran- 
ged, from  drinking  the  milk  of  a  Cow,  bit 
by  a  Mad  Dog.— Afeo,  of  the  Death  of  2 
Persons,  and  the  state  of  others,  bit  by 
Dogs,  in  and  near  Glasgow,  on  Friday, 
Aug.  28th.  1824. 

A  raspectatije  farmer's  family,  of  the  name  of  Smart,  it  appears,  kept 
a  Bumber  of  Cows,  one  of  which  had  been  seized  with  hydrophobia,  com- 
municated, it  is  now  supposed,  by  the  bite  of  a  strange  dog,  wbicb  was 
seen'  prowling  along',  by  a  neighbouring  settler,  about  this  period,  and 
runaing  against  the  direction  of  the  wind,  which  is  peculiar  to  dogs  in 
that  state,  till  they  drop  down.  The  Cow  in  question  was  one  nniortn- 
nately  selected,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  for  yielding  milk  for  the  family's 
own  service :  the  awful  consequences  afterwards  developed  themselves, 
as  in  the  relation  of  an  eye  witness.   It  happened  at  New  Lanark. 

npHE  eWwt  daugbUr,  who  had  been  confined  to  bed  in  bad  heallb  for  Bomc  t  ime,  ami  f  iad 
been  advised  to  adhere  to  a  milk  diet,  wa«  the  iirstiufferer.  The  symptoms  of  ilie  ay- 
proacbing  malady  were  miatakeii  by  her  parents  a*  indication*  of  the  early  tubiluings  of 
her  diitemper ;  or,  at  we  would  f-ny,  •  the  turn'  of  ihe  coniumption  ktie  had  been  afflicu  d 
with.  Hie  palene«t  that  now  over«pr«ad  her  countenance,  aucceeding  the  dcseased  hevx  .K 
fiusb,  gare  some  hopes  to  her  doating  parent*,  tbnt  thia  waa  the  time  when  the  tore  -opp^<■^''• 
ed  bean  tummona  all  the  life-blood  lo  its  aiaialance — endeavouring  to  repel  from  iti  leii  i- 
torie*  the  sickly  entign  of  death.— -But  the  paleneas,  languor,  and  quiet  of  ibe  poor  yoiiiijj; 
ffoman  ihorily  began  to  give  place  to  more  alarming  appearances  ;  melancholy,  loaibiii}; 
apathy,  were aucceeded  by  rettleiisness,  raving,  uncontroulable  frenzy,  and,  at  length,  hor- 
rible madnuss !  The  stages  of  the  malady  had  now  arcHmulated  to  a  crisis ;  and  it  ua^  now 
that  an  aged  father  besought  the  Almighty  llmi  ho  would  in  mercy  be  pleased  to  end  the  ex- 
istence of  a  loved  child  ihat  was  now  a  pain  to  him.  In  twodays  he  laid  her  in  the  grave, 
just  at  the  surgeon  had  arrived  on  bis  weekly  visit  from  a  distant  town,  who  was  told  tliui 
she  bad  had  a  relapse,  with  the  appalling  consequences.  The  aingularity  of  the  case  niadt; 
tome  impression  on  his  mind,  which  lie  forebore  lo  communicate ;  but  two  day*  M\h>e- 
queni  to  the  burial  he  reeeived  a  letter,  stating  that  a  neighbour,  on  finding  n  tiriiy  do*, 
with  a  broken  chain,  enter  his  house  and  whine  piteously,  he,  on  examining  the  coliar,  <Us- 
covered  it  to  be  Smart's  ;  and,  oh  taking  it  home,  ascertained  that  Smart,  bis  spouse,  and 
bit  ton  were  evidently  in  a  lunatic  state.  Thcvurgeon  on  repairing  thither,  was  met  on  the 
way  by  Smart's  servant,  who  seconded  the  accoiisit,  and  stated  that  one  of  the  cows  liad  bit- 
ten  several  others.  The  horrid  reality  now  burn  on  the  »u(%eou's  mind,  which  lie  in  jiai  t 
suspected  previously,  but  that  none  of  the  family  complained  having  been  bitten  by  uny 
dog.  He  then  immediately  a<:mainted  the  mavBr,  when,  setting  out  with  aiitndanin,  'atuit 
tccarlag  the  passages  to  the  houKC,  a  council  heing  held,  they  came  to  the  awful,  yi-i  necc>- 
sary,  resolution  of  putting  a  period  to  their  sufleringt,  in  a  way  which  few  would  wUU  lo 
read  much  less  to  see ;  and  which  was  accordingly  done. 

Some  murmurs  having  been  made  by  some  jiersons  at  the  supposed  scverilv  irKerri-til 

towards  their  dogs,  the  above  account  (added  lo  that  of  the  s^^n  of  Mr  W  r,  a  rt.siu«  ta- 

bic  bleacher,  at  W— — de,  whooe  lamentable  death  was  occasioned  by  a  bite  from  a  ouj.'  iit 
was  caressing)  should  content  them  not  to  hastily  to  condemn  the  only  prevenlni-  m  <  i». 
which  scarcely  admits  of  a  cure: — also,  of  Mr  Purdon,  of  the  Hyndiand,  both  wilUiii  i -.o 
miles  of  Glasgow,  and  which  latter  gentleman,  while  in  the  humane  act  of  ifsciiiiiu;  a  i.".)  • 
dog,  belonging  to  some  ladies,  from  being  worried  by  a  mattitT,  had  his  hand  i:;ceraleii  hy 
the  animal  which  he  bad  rescued,  when,  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  ensuing,  a  ilrcauiui 
premature  end  followed.  On  Thursday  last,  a  respectable  farmer,  in-thc  jiarish  of  Weai  us, 
was  obliged  to  destroy  a  fine  cow,  she  having  been  bit  by  a  mad  dog.  A  man  was  aUo  b.i- 
ten  in  Duke  Street  the  same  day.  Sixteen  dogs  were  distroyed  in  Glasgow  last  Wnlms- 
day,  being  found  at  large  in  dcrpite  of  the  proriamation ;  and  two  vtiousand  have  licfii  <!«•- 
slroyed  in  Liverpool  in  the  space  of  a  month. 

'■•M  s»iI)®i£^^t^^f»fel»g)S®Ws«Fi 

BfBeacious  Treatment  of  Hirdropliobla. 

To  man  or  anuimals  attacked  with  this  terrible  disease,  small  whitish  pusluh-.  upp-  ar 
near  the  ligament  of  the  tongue,  which  open  spontaneously  on  the  third  day  alitr  ihc  liiie  ; 
at  this  crisis  the  first  symptoms  of  the  real  disorder  become  manifest.  By  Itiii.  ing  iIii  m> 
pristule*  nine  days  after  "he  bite,  by  extracting  all  the  humour,  and  wa»Iiiiig  the  mouth 
well  with  salt  water,  the  fktal  efTecU  are  prevented.  Several  individuals  have  bveii  saved  Ijy 
this  process.  In  the  year  175»,  a  peison  pro  bono  publico  caused  a  stage  to  Iw  erected  at 
Charing  Citws,  London,  and,  in  the  presence  of  many  thousands  of  people,  )»-rmiiied  Imu. 
•elf  to  be  bit  by  a  road  dog  for  the  purpose  of  exempliiyiog  the  cure,  wliii;h  -mijily  con.i'l- 
cd  in  rubbinf  into  the  wound  some  common  salt,  which  he  described  an  a  ,p«<:.lic  l  .r  il.u, 
fi-e<|ueiilly.  uttfot'tunate  calamity. 

;  Ht  priaUil  for  Mm.  I.orhatd,  i§  T,  BhgbfirH,  Kai  futtlc. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH 


P  R  E  G  O  N 


VANDO,Q  V  E  P  O  R  M  N- 

dido  dcfuMagoftad  (cli.i  pufjliciJ.,  en 
fu  Corrc  ,  para  que  (cgajrdc  en  cli  i ,  y  en 
fas dcmasCiu Jades, Villas.y  LiifJ  ucs 
dcftos  Rciiios.coiiforme  a  l-t>  attir 
dadoporclConk-jo. 


CON  Lie,  EN  CIA. 


iSMADriDrPOftlA  VIVDA  DK  ALONS' 
Marnn.  Afio  I6i«. 

yindtft  IK  ctfi  ill  M.«-lm  cat  Jt  Cmlv't. 


GRATIS. 

NOI  PRIORI  DELLA  TERRA 

DI   S.  MARTINO  NE  I  MONTI  DI  VITERBO. 

'J"«*««w>  per  writ^.  ch«  in  qoeflj  noftra  Term  pet  la  grati  a  di  Dio> 
della  MadooDt  Santiff  e  di  S.  Martioo  ooftro  protettore  fi  riup  con 
buoBi  faiute  feo«a  foffwcta  tlctioo  di,  ttSkt «  altro  male  watajiof?. 


Pregon  y  Vando,  que  por 
Mandado  de  su  Magestad  se  ha 
Publicado  en  su  Corte,  para  que 
se  Guarde  en  Ella,  y  en  las 
Demas  Ciudades,  Villas,  y 
Lugares  Destos  Reinos, 
Conforme  a  lo  Acordado  por  el 
Consejo.  Madrid,  1630. 


ehe  di  qui  fi  pane  m»  k  fefpcttodc^itetd  mail  lo  &d«  flee.  *S. 
Martmo  qudte  di  itf  j/. 

Btld-toni  ,  Segal 


In  response  to  a  plague  out- 
break ravaging  Milan  in  the 
1600s,  strict  measures  were 
imposed.  This  extremely  rare 
quarantine  proclamation, 
issued  in  1630  by  Philip  IV  of 
Spain,  restricts  entry  into 
Spain  to  those  holding  a  cer- 
tificate of  health. 

A  gift  to  the  Library  from 
Sheldon  G.  Cohen,  M.D.  in 
memory  of  his  parents, 
Samuel  and  Dorothy  G. 
Cohen. 


Gratis.  Noi  Priori  Delia  Terra. 
[Viterbo,  1657?] 

This  is  a  health  certificate 
issued  in  Viterbo,  near  Rome, 
following  the  great  plague 
outbreaks  of  1656  in  Rome, 
Genoa,  and  Naples.  Such  cer- 
tificates, carried  by  travelers, 
declared  their  bearers  were 
free  of  contagion  and  permit- 
ted their  travel  from  city  to 
city  during  the  pestilence. 
The  traveler  was  identified  by 


stature,  clothing,  hair,  the 
presence  of  a  beard,  and  any 
other  distinguishing  marks. 

The  quarantine,  or  the  passive 
isolation  of  healthy  people, 
was  common  after  the  1450s 
and  was  one  of  the  earliest 
public  health  practices. 
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Chamberet,  Jean-Baptiste- 
Joseph- Anne-Cesar  Tybras 
de.  Manuscript  report, 
"Rapport  sur  le  Cholera  mor- 
bus observe  en  Pologne,"  a 
cholera  passport,  and  map. 
1831. 


4 


1  f 


mi  / 


//,«u,J»--'otf-3 TJa'-oZ'^-' 


 >)  . 


8z|>itali  Woyskowych. 


Between  1829-1830,  cholera 
claimed  more  than  900,000 
lives  worldwide.  In  1831, 
Jean-Baptiste  de  Chamberet, 
a  highly  distinguished  mili- 
tary surgeon,  was  sent  to 
Poland  with  a  French  medical 
team  to  study  the  cholera 
epidemic  and  develop  a  pro- 
gram to  limit  the  spread  of 
infection.  A  copy  of  his 
report  is  shown  here,  as  well 
as  the  cholera  passport  he 
used  to  gain  access  to  hospi- 
tals in  the  stricken  regions. 
This  small  map  is  one  of  two 
included  in  the  collection. 
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Herbals  were  a  popular  source  of  information  about  medicinal  remedies  throughout  medieval  Europe, 
although  works  of  medical  botany  had  been  produced  since  antiquity.  Until  there  was  moveable 
type,  the  variability  of  hand-copied  illustration  limited  the  didatic  use  of  pictures  in  favor  of  text. 
Printed  books  in  turn  inherited  from  their  manuscript  predecessors  this  tendency  to  present  illustra- 
tions subordinate  to  text. 


1*1'  ft'^^>^^  t^tftntiafpanie/XVansivnoWe 
\ii  .  eCji^ctm/ali/fonpiwontowyni/}' 

£&pmhU  LXXVI* 


X^vtfi-  f^'-^ 


xxvra. 


^kSI^  iie8«.feer6a  .pnetilis  .Hif 
meet;  ncHit  eraf|t.YX?l«|V<^  t«flt/a' 
Stma  roiefycettwt/eweu  m«y«f« 
ffaffcattowa  cyfulto  /  fmno^ymf  (tf 
OWm  (atni^tmi/bmiti  ntS  voitcvm 
Ptof{r5(^to  ti(^  falM^iCfMit  Sit 

flUcitA  roojno/li^  m4  trmva  tvc 
liSis  9fir}ict  Mu^(/pntt  gebno  htttnit 
eUfiim/ «  prsi  wtd)U  ttaUti  p«r}»^ii 
jbooni/  yofm  Sninatnofii/  oSbluvie 
pioi^iMofH/ )  proPrjcbCa  Side  c^m« 

nfc/ pnenfe^o  ({upnie/ tc)  y  fa4)c^o. 
'    B<).+        ffSnmy  mciifloty  o^gicinit/  Cictcm 

^'t*"  5«tfeow<» wi»  «b  jlyt^  tffy 


(paid  prjilifffV  aml^O  i«St}t/vwtu 

fTIieecay'  fo^fe/tn  Bt^Iinn/  eflrjclo'^ 
w-fm  tctjaiUmJitegl/aprsifoSitnor^ 

turn.  "i^  ■^"^T 


cjertvcne  o6Mo;iie/ane>pr9/ir}c&tope 
au  ma  o66Iu;no. 

f  Qtobttic^o  «  foct)e^o  (tt  llo?^!^?' 
trjetimu  (iupiii  •  pr«ti  jyinniccm  ^or* 
tym  spotufitnieSrroe  /  a  ne6o  picnotrc 
wnopi/i»»6n«to({  irytlocienu  jbrjiit 
Enooj/  nxtrjiti  6  cutrti))/  a  piti .  Co  Kf 
t>9r^ofi  yaccr  tb^ima/^it-m  ial><mit 
S«le(ibli>t»y}6V'"B*»  jvniiiic?nicl) 
poc^(«5cgicy/  troti  /  wflccFy  toty  |{t  jc  ■ 
nmy  smotfysflPdrouge. 
f^lysom  t)(>reyni/  alencmoriti'm  |pr' 


/  /mt.Z«5Qo;6yn'CKlei»wiQU>.eiiM» 

cy/tfcmpoboSiK/Kiyta^ogc 

Pi^ymnic5ne.p»fyIntnscQme(mim 
mocjd^iwngc/  n»  mor  ^rEoEravne 

pfeitoCRwn»p(/iig(g((Hm  wfnipow» 


^1 


I  tapl'  eM8ap.niemt.Mnig$ 

ft  naitia.&nnw  (lom  teu/SKry  ma  li 
fiifSitUmKiU  ogoIuvjic/Saiiiiec  p» 
cjtrnaU  jelcno^i  li|{i/i«n>o({tc  tvyba. 
way  (ftrny/o  flif  fiT"Sto6«n«^0 
afn^el>«|'uprstro$cnie/e&ru^(mu  (lu 
pni/tnoij  nugicy  brn^D/jawferagicy 
ctrpPofii.  prow?  ff otte  wflcct)  gict)/j 
wlafftie  Eorjeme  gefl/vefftSf  toty  jfl' 
fBatvoivati.SuSuoK)  Pofefi  ttotk/to' 
tm  broSnic  ffrageg  6o  oatu  atwoo' 
ctieprjca  nOQ  (iogi/ratto  powarsitige 


(la  »5yu/«  prjiSolowe  ^rattfe  t>Rrtf>i.U5ii 

l|rt)wiQtewiecy  wtfeU/e^py/Drjie<  f-^ ""'^ 

wq/m»Bnje  wytabn8t;®«16«nn  icr  ^ 

6«iyny(Dltgwo(Jr»3pD(f(rt/pr4d)ii  '  ~-  ^ 
Jtoijcnie  £>iiei5ni«n»^o  wlyp««i/niit 

f Scj^fteBy  Dpal/DiwJjno  warsta 
»®ftroceIenviici'cinno|)yin<igti. 
f  Wobnafofl  piM  obwt)».f»36y  ifiei 
symmcy  tt5ctitf)c>  bnc/prcfpima/ao-^  'f  '"i 
«>itoftmpiM/5ymiiicyc?«wrty*m!>*  ^    ,  .^fjg 

|«5y.K«n«(m  oc5«  oElo5*lti/loltpTy/  ^  '"^ 
©tofcy  oc5q'  «)gtni(j.t»t5*ow«m« ^0  .vi,'^ wv~v 
Bi^wihanrtsmeDcmfmitfyti/Cmy.    I  . 
»(rmPtt*B*<>W«y*«>ieey.»)jeMwo  'T,.  ii,  - 
SVtifhmrany^Baatiatvcitfiibnirf  \  ■ 
Plocy B« 6 Jfity/asmofti gcc^/wEt  'IV 
B«Bwvfuflng«/'Ct(utt«ttt»t/jj4»l'o» 
wym  jil  jafiAWDgc/ApoIc^oc  6o< 

fSywpnjyPomy/pMtt'jymntcyfrje 
tte^bne  yeitwtt^o/iprsipalmtmlfy 
topfctoto  warjiti  ewobie/C^ataitto 
efitet6aeepien)f£C^Upmu(B(ltni 
■  yajye<Btwoat25oraEtt?«towyyajye 
»rffey  €t)iiicIowecXoEeti8V  Kntto 
p«Imc  efwtfiff.  Zbogimfyo  ^tnta 
nMaftitvcittitHvitiin^  »ooje  »ont 
e«  w(^«  Wolowc^o  ya}«a/nat*  Pwie 
ti4lititmfyr«p/itc(^ti  tat|{atipr}ce 
HOB  prsitirgia/pojimati  eCotran 
nttE«lif rat  jabm  »b«  »«p«a«>  3  P*?- 
<5iffnmieprjie(ini4t(c5a/tm. 

iCapituIa.  Lxxvini. 

*I  cJy.mnit  Crtfi&lium/CTiimeBfy 

}namy.^lai»<cfey  mfe  wfcnm  Kdym 
ginySranamyni.  ■      -  ^ 

fprotaPfn(^y/«eai3(t<Cwi(te^la«  I'l^  'y  *^'- 
»)(<^oii  n>ma^K/^an>at<piti  emc' 


Cerny,  Jan.  Knieha  Lekarska  Kteraz 
slowe  Herbarz:  aneb  Zelinarz:  welmi 
uziteczna:  z  mnohych  knieh  latinskych. 
y  zskutecznych  praczij  wybrana:  poczi- 
na  se  sstiastnie.  Nurnberg,  1517. 


Cerny  was  a  master  of  botanical 
description;  his  work  presents  infor- 
mation on  over  440  plant,  animal, 
mineral,  and  chemical  remedies.  The 
woodcut  illustrations  were  added  by 
the  editor  who  took  them  from  an 
earlier  work  by  Johann  von  Cube. 
This  copy,  one  of  only  five  known 
copies,  has  fifty  leaves  of  manuscript 
pharmaceutical  recipes.  It  is  hand 
colored  and  includes  extensive  anno- 
tations. 
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Englifh  Phylitian: 

0 

An  Aftrologo-Phyfical  Difcourfe  of  the  Vulijar 
Herbs  of  tins  Nation. 

'Being  a  Comfleat  i^Methodof'Phjficli^,  reherehy  a  man 
majfre/crvehWBoJy in  Health-  orcitre  htm/elf,  king 
jick^y  for  three  fence  charge, if tthfuch  thmgi  onlj 
M  grm  in  England,  they  being  moft'fit 
for  Englifh  'Bodies. 

Herrinii  tifothrwtd, 

I.  The  way  of  making  Pljiilcrs,  0)miiicms,OyIs,PHUil^ 
fes,  Sytups,  Dccoftions,  Julips,  or  VCatcrs.ot  ill  foits  of  i 
PhyflCil  Hcrbs.Thll  you  may  have  them  readic  tor  your 
ufe  at  all  times  of  the  ycer.  1 

1.  What  Pknct  govcmcth  every  Heib  or  Tree  (ufed  in ! 
Phyfickj  that  groivah  in  BjiglanJ. 

3.  The  Time  of  gathering  all  Herbs,  both  Vulgarly,  md 
Aftrologicvlly. 

4jrhcWay  of  drying  and  keeping  the  Herbs  all  the  veer. 

}Mhe  Way  of  keeping  their  Juyees  ready  for  uliiat  all 
^mcs. 

6.  The  Way  of  making  and  keeping  all  kind  of  ufcfal 
Compounds  made  of  Herbs. 

7.  The  way  of  mining  Medicines  according  to  Qmft  and 
and  Mixture  of  the  Dijujt,  and  'Part  of  the  Body  ^jfhUcL 


By  t^(lch.  Culfieper,  Gent.  Student  in  'Phj/ici^ 
and  zAslrologic^. 


L    0    Tl  t>    0   N  : 
Printedby  fttrr  Qok,  at  the  fign  of  the  Ptinting-Ptefs  i 
Cornhil,  near  the  Royal  txchange.  i^ji. 


4 


Culpeper,  Nicholas  (1616- 
1654).  The  English  Physitian, 
or  an  Astrologo-Physical 
Discourse  of  the  Vulgar  Herbs 
of  this  Nation.  London,  1652. 

A  rare  first  edition,  this  pop- 
ular English  herbal  was  print- 
ed in  London  in  1652. 
Culpeper  provides  recipes  for 
the  ordinary  person  seeking 
treatment  for  common  ill- 
nesses; the  book  was  so  pop- 
ular that  in  the  first  year  it 
was  printed,  two  counterfeit 
editions  were  also  published. 
Culpeper  was  an  astrological 
herbalist  who  incurred  the 
wrath  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London  by 
publishing  an  unofficial 
translation  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia.  The  English 
Physitian  enjoyed  large  com- 
mercial sales,  but  did  not  win 
the  acceptance  of  the  London 
medical  profession. 


Di  Petris,  Andrea.  "II  Bottanico  Curioso  in  cui  si  vede  le  vive 
Piante  Delineate,  et  Miniate  al  Naturale,  Locodove  nascono, 
Forma,  Qualita,  et  Virtu  Loro,  Cavati  da  Gravi  Antichi,  et 
Moderni  Autori,  et  dalla  Esperienza  Quotidiana  Probata,  Come 
anco  di  quelle  non  pui  mai  trovati,  ne  men  scritte  d'altri  Autori,  le 
quale  con  Somme  Dilligenza,  Gustate,  Considerate,  et  Probate  in 
diversi  modi  et  maniere."  Padua,  1730. 

This  carefully  written  and  illustrated  manuscript  documents 
herbal  medicines  from  the  region  surrounding  Padova,  Italy. 
Over  200  herbs  and  plants  are  described  by  Di  Petris  in  this 
exceptionally  rare  manuscript.  Colorful  botanical  drawings 
enhance  the  detailed  descriptions  of  physical  structure,  geograph- 
ical locations,  medicinal  uses,  and  associated  folklore. 
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PHARMACOPOEIA 
Collegii  Regalis 

LONDINI. 


L  O  17  D  I  J^^J, 

tecudcbac  H.  Hills,  Impenfis  21  Sapp^ 
J.  Wright,  R.  Chifioell,  3c 

Royal  College  of  Physicians 
of  London.  Pharmacopoeia 
Collegii  Regalis  Londini. 
London,  1682. 

This  London  Pharmacopoeia 
was  printed  in  1682.  This 
beautiful  pocket  edition  is 
bound  in  contemporary  black 
morocco,  with  spine  gilt  in 
compartments,  gilt  panelled 
sides  with  acorn  ornaments, 
and  silver  clasps  and  corner 
pieces. 


TABULA 

SMARAGDINA 

Medico-Pharmacevtica  i 

}n  qua 

Sexcentorum  contra  oninis  generis  mor- 

bos  probatiiiiirioruni  fekdiffimorumquc  Medica- 
racntorum ,  in  nuUo  DiCpenfatorio  obviorum,  fed  partiin  cx 
optimis  &  h(»c  tempore  noniinatifiiinis  Pr.idlicis  dcrumpcoriim  , 
parcim  ab  Amicis  conimimicatorum ,  partim  cx  ptivatis  manufcripcis 
crtitorum  ,  parctm  tleniqiic  propria  indudnii  adiiivcntGcum  , 
fidciis&i  iicctirara  Dcfi:ripcio,  ordine,  uc  vocanc, 
aIphahctico,iniciiIpca  legitur, 

Cum  Indke  MorboTum  ^  Jledicmentormn. 

Opus 

&:  Medicis,  8c  Chirurgis  ,  &  Pharma- 

copoeis  perucile: 

Studio 

PHILIPPI  FRAVNDORFFER, 

Pliil.  &  Med.  Doft.  in  Marcliionatu  Mora\  i£e  Piiys. 
i'rovincial.  Rccjii ,  Acad.  Csfarco  -  Leopoldina: 
 N.ir.  Cur.  Collega: ,  d.  Hcrodici. 

■  noriaibergIb,         '  ~ 

Suilipc,  JOHASN.  ZlliCERl.  &:   GeoRG.  LtllMANNl. 

Anno  M  DC  scix. 


Frauendoerffer,  Philipp. 
Tabula  Smaragdina  Medico- 
Pharmaceutica.  Norimbergae, 
1699. 

Frauendoerffer,  a  physician 
and  pharmacist,  compiled 
this  list  of  six  hundred  phar- 
maceutical preparations, 
drawn  from  ancient  and 
more  contemporary  sources 
of  the  period.  This  edition, 
printed  in  Nuremberg  in 
1699,  was  the  first  of  many 
editions  of  this  popular  work. 
It  includes  a  list  of  diseases 
with  their  chemical  treat- 
ments. 


90  »?©Cfif 

lati'o  igne  leniffimo,  &  in  capi. 
tcllo  vei  roftro  ponaiur  y^mbra  & 
jMafchiaKa^S,  cum  fyridonerub, 
DecurimbeciJio  vclnacura,  vei 
vimorbi  cochleare  mum  fajpe,  & 
humedentur  in  hoc  deftillato  lin- 
tea  pura,  quae  admoveantur  cor- 
dij  temporibus,  pulfibus  &nari. 
bus. 

40^  Aqua  Ophthalmica 

D,  Dorpri. 

Phu  Pomk,  ana 

cary,phji/lat,l^r 
fbi*  rutit 

'verben/R 

famkuli 

euphras,cum fl  ana  Sv|, 

meliJll  Turcka 
falvia 

trorismarin.  \ 
tofir.alb.am'^xl^ 

Sfm^fcgnkuLl^^ 

taryophyll, 

car  dam,  fnin^ 

aubeb.an,  g;, 

cinamom.acut,  |ft 

iig^ahes 
th^dij  an. 


n^atKl  ftxi)»  l?oftea  m  balaeo  de. 
ftillentur* 

Ai.AquaOphrhalmicaex- 

cernaD.Meybomii. 

]|f;  linq^.  alb* 
Camph* 
Staphys  agrU 
Pyreth* 

Rad,  confolid.nta^'^h 

carpph*d]» 
Eon  confolid.regak 

6helidsn.an.M),  ^ 
e(mcis.&  contusJnfandsin/i£>«%. 

rhenan,%h  incalorelemper 
duos  dies,  deindefiltra  per  char- 
tarn* 

434qua  Ophthalmica  Vtx^ 
Marc.  R.ulandi. 
Fitr,tiipulverifit.%^», 

rofir. 
cheUdm* 
euphras.an^^^Si 
Coq»  m  XK  ce<3:o  in  arena  pofito 
per  (^p.  cola.  Refidentiae  depura- 
tae  adde  o^o  "fe  rffb,  dh  fcrventut 
uftti. 
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GATALOGUS 

Medicamentorum 

tam  fimpiicium  quam  com- 
*  pofitorum  ut  &  Ghymica 
Arte  praefTpratorum; 

PHARMACOPOLIO 

BREMENSI 
Johannis  jacobi  TiSoti 

reperiunturi 

mifm  /  ^eto0  tinfa^m 

tor  Oiymifc^n  ^unf!  pr^partr- 
ten  Materialien/  SSBaaret  ''ib 
2(r§neDcn;  t»c{c^egege«tvdtttg 
-in  iw ^pcitf;ecfe 

Johann  Jacob  Tifsot 

TYPIS  BRAUERIANIS 
171}. 


'18  «€S.&SI^ 
^"^Syrupus  Berberura. 

Betonicae, 


Borragtnis.  - 
Bizanrinus.       -  * 
CapilLvener.  - 
Cardui  benedift. 
Cerafor.acid.  - 
Cichor.c.Rhab,  • 
Cichor.  fimpl. 
Ginamom.  -  ~ 
Citricort.  -    -  - 
Cochlear. 
Corallor*  - 
Cydonior.  -    _  . 
Diacod.  - 
Enulx. 

Farfar»  S.TuffiL  . 
FoenicuJ.  -    -  - 
Fragorum. 
Fumar. 

GrariorKermes. 

HaederTerreftris.  - 

Hyflbpi. 

Jujubin. 

Liquiritix. 

Manfia;. 

Menthse.  - 

Myrtillor. 

Nimphex. 

Papaver.alb. 

errat. 
Plantaginis.  - 
Pceoniaefior,  . 
5-queRadic.  . 

Sjrr. 


•^ctontmeDtup.  •  -  -  - 
^cmigm©i)rup.  -  - 

^rc.itenJP)(iar@t)ntp.  -  -  - 

Sv^atHirbcr  S^rnp.  -  -  - 
2f?cgtt)artctt©t)rup.  -  - 
Suninct^t)nip.  ^  - 
i£tti'cncnrcf>ilcn  ©onip, 
£6fclfrrtut@t)vup.  -  - 
^ocalIcn@t)rup.  -  -  - 
Cuittmevvup.  ~  - 

QBfAfmff  ©urtip.  - 

<Stl>lJierm©t)rup.  -  -  - 
(?r&rmtrf)©j)rup.     -  ~ 
©f^ariac&^mit  ©ijnip. 
©unl»fl9{cbftt©t)mp. 
30pm©i)rup-      -  - 

©ftf)^l|©urup.  ^ 

jtrmiffSSlwi^^vmp.  - 

.^fll)ffrm@^p.  

©cebtoiitett©D«tp.  - 
<!Bdflh;21to^n©eoip. 
«fappm;ofim@W' 

TOmwi 'S6tinett©<jntp. 


fr4 


Tissot,  Johann  Jacob. 

Catalogus  Medicamentorum  tam 
Simplicium  quam 
Compositorum  ut  &  Chymica 
Arte  Praeparatorum,  quae  hoc 
tempore  in  Pharmacopolio. 
Bremen,  1713. 


This  is  a  Hst  of  pharmaceuti- 
cals offered  for  sale  in  Tissot' s 
pharmacy  in  Bremen.  The 
drugs  are  listed  alphabetical- 
ly, giving  both  the  Latin 
name  and  its  German  equiva- 
lent. The  prices  have  been 
added  by  an  18th  century 
hand. 
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MILITARY  MEDICINE 


The  two  objectives  of  military  medicine,  to  keep  the  army  in  good  health,  and  to  treat  those  fallen  in 
combat,  have  produced  many  medical  innovations  and  inventions  through  the  centuries,  especially  in 
the  areas  of  surgery  and  the  control  of  infectious  diseases.  Ambroise  Fare's  treatise  on  gunshot 
wounds,  Dominique  Jean  Larrey's  "flying  ambulances",  Silas  Weir  Mitchell's  work  on  injuries  of 
nerves,  and  Walter  Reed's  work  on  yellow  fever  are  all  triumphs  of  military  medicine.  General 
Washington's  concern  for  the  health  of  the  troops  of  the  Continental  Army  and  his  attempts  to 
improve  their  living  conditions  are  well  documented.  Unfortunately,  sanitation  and  hygiene  left 
much  to  be  desired  and  more  soldiers  died  from  disease  than  from  battle  in  both  the  American 
Revolutionary  War  and  the  Civil  War. 


1 


■Pi"  '-^ 


-I      ■  4  ■  -    y  ^  '  ^ 


41 


Letter  from  George  Washington  to  the  Honorable  Joseph  Jones,  Esq.,  written  at 
Army  headquarters  in  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey,  September  9, 1780. 


General  George  Washington's  letter  to  Congressman  Joseph  Jones  recommends 
Doctors  Craik  and  Cochran  for  continued  service  in  the  Army's  Medical 
Department.  The  Department  was  being  reorganized  as  a  result  of  continued 
high  rates  of  illness,  lack  of  supplies,  and  professional  jealousies  between 
physicians.  This  letter,  written  thirteen  months  before  the  British  surrender  at 
Yorktown,  indicates  that  General  Washington  "ha[d]  nothing  more  at  heart, 
than  the  health  of  the  troops." 
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Head  QtfARTBRs,  Pesks-Khi,  . 


GENERAL 


O    R    D    E    R  S 


For  the  ARMY  under  the  CortmancI  of  Brigadier  General  M'Dougall. 

THE  Rank  and  File  of  each  Company  will  be  equally  divided  among  the  Serjeants ;  who  arc  to  take  a 
Roll  of  their  Divifion  or  S<jnad,  and  be  anfwerable  that  the  Armj  and  Clothes  of  the  rcfpcdive  Men 
given  to  them  in  Charge,  be  kept  clean  and  in  good  Order. 
A  Copy  of  the  Roll,  with  the  Serjeant's  Name,  who  has  Charge  of  the  Men,  will  be  dc'ivered  to  the  Captains, 
or  Comm.inding  Olficcrs  of  the  Companies ;  and  they  arc  to  furnifh  the  Field  Olliccrs  of  their  Regiments  with 
another  Copy  of  the  Roll  of  the  Company'  in  the  Order  they  receive  it  from  the  Serjeants. 

The  Troops  will  be  regularly  meflcd.  Six  in  each  Tent,  and  the  Roll  of  Duty  taken  for  each  Regiment,  by- 
beginning  with  one  Man  out  of  each  Tent  of  a  Company,  then  a  Second,  and  a  'fhird,  &c.  till  the  Men  in  each; 
TcMt  and  Company  are  enrolled  in  this  Order,  which  will  always  take  them  nearly  e(iual  out  of  each  Tent  or 
MiG  for  Diity,  and  leave  fouic  of  their  Comrades  to  take  Care  of  their  Clothes,  conk  their  Vidtuals,  and  pre- 
vent either  from  being  ftolen,  as  well  as  leave  fuflicicnt  Room  for  each  Mefs,  in  every  Tent. 

The  Colonel,  or  Commanding  (Officer  of  each  Regiment,  will  order  a  Copv  of  tliis  Roll  to  be  delivered  to  him; 
the  Men  paraded  by  Mellcs,  oppofite  to  their  Tents,  and  caufe  the  Roll  of  each  Comjianyto  be  called  in  his  Pre- 
fence,  that  ho  maybe  certain  of  thcfe  Orders  being  carried  into  Execution,  which  are  fo  advancive  of  the  Service, 
and  the  Comfort  of  the  Troops.  He  (ball  anfwet  for  the  Execution  of  thefc  Orders  in  his  Corps ;  for  no  Ex- 
culc  will  be  admitted. 


INSTRUCTIONS  for  SOLDIERS  in  the  Service  of  the 
United{ States,  concerning  the  Means  of  preferving  HEALTH. 

Of  cleanliness. 

IT  is  cttremely  difficult  to  perfuade  Soldiers  that  Oeanlmefs  is  abfolutely  neccflary  to  the  Health  of  an  Army» 
They  can  hardly  believe  that  in  a  military  State  it  becomes  one  of  the  Nectfirits  of  Lift,  They  are  cither 
too  carelefs  to  pay  any  Attention  to  this  Subjeft,  or  they  deceive  tbemfolves  by  reafoning  from  Cafes,  that 
arc  by  no  Means  fimilar.  Hitherto  they  have  enjoyed  a  good  State  of  Health,  tho'  they  paid  little  or  no  At- 
tention to  fuch  Punft'lios;  hence  they  conclude,  tliat,  tho' in  the  Army,  they  lhall  continue  to  enjoy  an  equal 
Degree  of  Health,  under  the  like  Degree  of  Negligence :  Such  reafoning  has  proved  fatal  to  thoufands.  They 
do  not  confiderthe  prodigious  Difference  there  is  in  the  Circumftances  of  five  or  fix  People,  who  live  by  them- 
felvesona  Farm,  and  of  thirty  or  forty  thoufand  Men,  who  live  together  in  a  Camp.  "The  former  chiefly  fub- 
fifl  on  vegetable  Food  ;  they  lodge  warm  and  dry,  and  they  breathe  in  pure  Air,  which  is  not  contaminated 
by  noxious  Vapours :  The  latter  in  general.  fubfiH  too  much  on  animal  Food  ;  they  flcep  frequently  on  cold  and 
damp  Beds,  and  they  breathe  in  foul  Air,  that  is  conflantly  injured  by  the  very  Breath  of  a  Multitude  ;  and 
is  frequently  rendered  much  more  dangerous  by  the  Stench  and  Exhalations  that  arife  from  putrid  Bodies. 
The  Air  is  injured,  as  I  have  juft  laid  by  the  Breath  of  a  Multitude  and  the  pcrfpirable  Matter  that 
comes  tlirough  the  Pores  of  the  Skin  helps  to  eitend  the  Diforder.  But  the  Blood  and  Offals  of  Cat- 
tle that  are  killed  near  the  Camp,  with  the  different  animal  Subftanccs  that  are  daily  thrown  there  by 
the  Soldiers  themfelves,  muft  foon  fill  the  Air  with  a  peftilential  Smell,  unlefs  they  are  immediately  re- 
moved or  covered  lulBciently  deep.  When  the  Soldier  pours  out  Water,  in  which  Fiefh  has  been  boiled  ;  when 
in  a  peevilh  Mood  he  throws  away  Part  of  his  Ration,  bccaufe  it  is  too  much  roaflcd,  or  becaufc  it  is  not  roalled 
enough;  or  even  when  he  throws  away  Bones  that  are  nut  well  picked;  he  fcldom  confiders  that  fuch  Things  muft 
foon  become  putrid,  and  that  he  is  fowing  the  S;cdsof  Difeafe  and  Death  for  himf.-lf  or  his  Companions.  Tlie 
Soldier  fliouUl  burn  his  M.vit  rather  than  throw  it  aviy  :  Hiftory  informs  us  that  gre:it  Armies  have  followed  thi» 
Rule.  Soldiers  are  not  fuppofed  to  be  acquaitited  wiih  the  Art  of  preferving  Health  ;  they  .arc  little  verfcd  in 
Books ;  but,  to  the  Honour  of  American  Soldiers,  it  is  allowed  that  no  men  in  Chriftcndom  of  the  fame  Occupa- 
tion are  fo  well  acquainted  with  thfeir  Bibles  :  Let  them,  once  more,  read  the  Hiflory  and  Travels  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  Ifrael  while  they  Gontinued  in  the  Wildcrnefs,  under  the  Condudl  of  Mofcs ;  and  let  them  confider  ac 
the  fame  Tittle  that  they  are  reading  the  Hiflory  of  a  great  Army,  that  continued  fo'ty  Years  in  their  different 
Camps,  under  the  Guidance  and  Regulations  of  the  wifeft  General  that  ever  lived,  for  he  was  infpircd.  In  the  Hif- 
tory  of  thcfe  People,  the  Soldier  muft  admire  the  fingular  Attention  that  was  paid  to  the  Rules  of  Cleanlincfs. 
They  were  obliged  towafh  their  Hands  two  or  three  TimesaDay.  Foul  Garments  were  counted  abominable;  every 
Thing  that  was  polluted  or  dirty  was  abfolutely  forbidden  ;  and  fuch  Pcrfons  as  had  Soics  or  Dife.ifes  in  their 
Skin  wcte  turned  out  of  the  Camp*.  The  utmoft  Pains  were  taken  to  keep  the  Air  in  which  they  brcathrd,  free 
from  Infeftiun.  They  were  commanded,  to  havea  Place  without  the  Camp,wliitlier  theyJJmhlgo,  and  have  a  Paddle  with 
•  ■*  ■  which  iheyjiwuld  dig,  fo  that  zuhch  they  iveiit  abroad  to  eaje  llicm/elves,  they  might  liirn  bad  and  cover  that  xhich  came  from  ihemf. 
^  Befides  thefe  general  Regulations,  it  is  alio  ncccfliiry  for  the  Prefcrvation  o(  Health,  that  every  Soldier  be  parti- 
cularl#attentiv(*to  his  own  Pcrfon.  The  Straw  on  which  he  flccps  fh'mld  be  frequently  dried;  and  he.  IlinuUl 
nevorfiij^ad  itdfe  damp  Ground,  when  he  can  get  Hurdles,  Bark,  Boards,  Leaves,  or  any  other  dry  Subftancc  tu  jmt 
^nSer  iff  A  Si^dier  Ihould  change  his  Shirt  and  Stockings  once  every  two  or  three  Days ;  Though  his  Stock  of 
•  ^incn  ij  linall,  a  Shirt  is  foon  waflicd.  Little  Attention  is  due  to  the  Colour,  provided  itbc  clean.  V.'or.icii  .irc 
^  il^ver  wanting  in  a  Camp  for  fuch  Offices.  A  Man  is  feldoin  aware  of  the  Q.ijantity  of  noxious  Matter  tii.;r  coiuci 
.*'  '  tjjrough'his  own  SMn  and  is  depofitcd  on  his  Shirt ;  but  if  he  takes  up  a  Shirt  that  has  been  worn  a  few  D^ys  by 
*■     ^notherJcrfon,  he  is  frequently  offended  by  the  difagrceabic  SLnel!. 

The^lar.c  fomc  jf  the  Rcafons  why  CiEAMt.iUES3  of  every  Kind  is  nccefl'-ry  towards  preferving  Health  in  an 
jrtrray :  They 'are  Reafons  which  every  Soldier  may  underftand  ;  but  IhoiiU!  he  neijleCt  to  regulate  himfclf  ,ic- 
/,'  cordin^y,  thq^egiraental  Surgeon  will  doubtlcfs  attend  to  the  Neglcdt,  and  his  Officeis  will  fee  that  he  docs  his 
J  'Jduty.  ^  iFor  ctfgry  Soldier  by  his  NcglcAnot  only  endangers  his  own  Life,  but  the  Lives  of  his  Companion':. 
Natirfc^qi'  tfielGod  of  Nature,  has  commanded,  that  men  who  live  in  Camps  fiiould  be  cleanly  :  AV'hocvcr 
}/rovcs  100  obftinatc,  or  too  flotbful  to  obey  this  Command,  may  cxpcft  to  b  :  p'siiilh':  1  v  ifh  Death,  or  fuffcr  under 
fume  dangerous  Difeafe. 

w. 


George  Washington, 
Instructions  for  Soldiers  in  the 
Service  of  the  United  States, 
Concerning  the  Means  of 
Preserving  Health.  Fishkill, 
New  York,  1777. 

General  George  Washington 
issued  this  broadside  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of 
cleanliness  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving health.  Citing  the 
biblical  example  of  the 
"army"  of  Israelites  under  the 
command  of  "general"  Moses, 
Washington  indicates  that  his 
soldiers,  like  Moses'  soldiers, 
should  wash,  stay  dry,  and 
frequently  change  their 
clothes  and  bedding  in  order 
to  prevent  disease. 
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MILITARY  MEDICINE 


"Enrolled.  An  Act  to  Reorganize 
and  Promote  the  Efficiency  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the 
Provisional  Army."  Signed  by 
Thomas  S.  Bocock  and  Robert  M.  T. 
Hunter.  October  4, 1862. 

This  very  rare  document  shows  the 
rank  and  financial  compensation  of 
medical  officers  in  the  Army  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America. 
Signed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Confederate  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate,  the 
document  shows  that  medical  offi- 
cers' pay  was  equivalent  to  that  of 
men  of  similar  rank  in  the 
Confederate  cavalry. 
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The  first  hospitals  in  Western  Europe  were  essentially  almshouses,  providing  refuge  for  the  sick  and 
the  poor.  In  the  19th  century,  in  response  to  population  increases,  there  was  a  notable  growth  in  the 
number  of  hospitals.  By  1800,  new  anatomical  and  clinical  approaches  to  medicine  had  developed 
and  the  hospital  gradually  ceased  to  be  primarily  a  site  of  charity,  care,  and  convalescence.  The 
"clinic"  became  central  to  medicine  as  the  principle  site  for  bringing  laboratory  research  and  bedside 
observation  together. 


Nightingale,  Florence  (1820- 
1910).  Notes  on  Matters 
Affecting  the  Health,  Efficiency, 
and  Hospital  Administration  of 
the  British  Army,  Founded 
Chiefly  on  the  Experience  of  the 
Late  War.  London,  1858. 

This  rare  copy  of  Notes  is  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  most 
significant  printed  reports  on 
wartime  hospital  organiza- 
tion and  administration,  yet  it 
is  probably  Nightingale's 
least  known  work.  Prepared 
at  the  request  of  the  British 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  the 
book  includes  an  account  of 
Nightingale's  experience  in 
the  Crimean  War  and  details 
her  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  hospital 
administration  and  sanita- 
tion. 
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HOSPITALS 


feumct  Wt  mit  faft  d^ffjltllSCtf  StlttCtlf 


©>       Ml  II  bid  «iif  Infnt  SBInK  Mm. 

'JI*  !  fttaiM  Dp*  (5t$flar  tffplag((r  (5<(ltn  dn ! 
Su  fno »"  f  I"'"  5W<I) ;  lii  fins  »ii  ttmt  Smra. 

©KrotMa  fitl>  inlt  tit  ami)  in  t«t  iS?(nf(ifB  Safel' 
Saura  ab(t  Bfr&rn  |i<  bit  no*  nit  afjtnflftffl  (i^mtn/ 

W<  Uti  m<ti  t<i  Mall  /  iM  Mf  as<b  nl((l  inniatl 
a* :  BiSilllin  fi'  wn  Mm  »«9  w»  iBtnunfl  nil  mHinl 

<Se  ttljn  man  ft  nait  Stt  Hm  Wmj  ((jUifi. 
a*  !  ato  ti*  III  etm  giiHn  Util  tnltlftn. 

3bi  iDfnrfcn  ilJ  mftttl ;  Cit  Gibbib  IJbD  mtiSifl. 
HiMl  Jilil  liB  Om(  bbD  ttnlrml  /  bbH  itiil  m  SiittiDm/ 

er  ftp  dtt  ira^it  ©011/  bit  JXliljIfr  aBtt  2BiU. 
St  ttodl/  It  Wt  'Kaitl  IB  (halfin  nnt  m  iJMn/ 

aUni  (15  tin  ganliti  4l«t  tn  SbjiI  iBgifilll. 
Sta  BBbftr  plagl  naC  qu.!l{  fiiji  nitt  bit  ^apftt  >  Stbrir- 

glo*  tiBit  MBilHlBi$tlBt  nnb  ffliaf  iinb  gSm  |u  (inn. 
S>n  btilli  fpriitl  »I  'Sitilll  au«  limm  {<ilbin>  £(inti 

!D<i  Blirbfc  Silbil  li*  b«  C'nliiil  i?  iWji  tin. 
©rtfiSnlTit  rafl  nnb  niipi.!/  buf;rr  ptilcfopliirti ; 

5)tm  (fl^litn  fPBiml  t(  rlfl  mil  Oft  (*nliuclun8  aB. 
g«fi  itbff  Ua  (in  ajllb/  BPtnil  ir  pbaahiirll/ 

QBawB  SJtTiiBBlfl  BBb  EKalb  i^b  nilt)l  abltilin  faa. 
OiTbrif}!  iratfbAfliflbiibtial  faallbaiwbtbifffftfftn/ 
bifff  UtrmrB  bit  nilbf  an  bif  €tfff  gr^n  ? 

Ibft  Tlalb  nitbt  utei  f       !  Iitblr  Bit  snvtfm/ 

Wl  bn  S3iieinbt<>  KtafI  M  fb  ti.BBM  ftt>' 
?)lttbBV*  wrnipgfn    niltl  mil  nii^l  iu  aUrml 

SSSal  b<a  Onitlbi  J,i»|i  nnb  9!li|i»9{)<(mMt«ll' 


StiiB/ »«  Safitip  on  Klin  out  nljil  nitiit^ 

©af  tbt  ilinbtt  Ctib  mif  gnft  ^iflmunn  btnif (. 
:Da  bii  Ottnnnlfl  jtbtiiH/  bit  fpnfi  tBi  Wiatifit  SSjtl 

Sit  bra  itSUta  Sritb  anb  bit  iBtsinbn 
e»  (IfBtB  f/  aWrnB  bn  SBnlb  bit  Sbbt  imt  SItjtl/ 
l£b/  ba|  man  (Sltoara  nob  Qibni  nab  {Idifsfibbtil  ^ar 

Ctr  tint  Mttpl  BBb  Mil  nil  tlBigi  tpilltn  kaitiB,- 
^tanbn  fi^JIiinit  unbrBiiftbl/Bnbfpipl/uubnitftonb 

^IT  bfillt  fn4)f  ^  fti&ll  m  Sibtn  fuili  iu  malbtn ; 

!£>tt  Pirtbic  i^BiiKSnnini  BBb  !S1ul'6liflI  BBiitfjiGI. 
etfbtbftf  nnn  bit91pib/  ani  Unaliiir  )fl  prtbUlrn/ 

1  lot  ^iibnbfil  ill  in  flJfin)a5iBng  bnn^f  / 
Si  li'lll  OBib  bicM  ft  mt  Biil  M  m  in  filtblB. 

iSlejInb/flMipittiBahi(t/ba<BurBnlbUBatfirffiBi)f, 
iD««  *«at  Ml  aBfumitf/  bit  3""  MtM  ba<  (a<(?(tl(, 
®a«  Hatft  Slugt  briBBl  nab  lliablil  Star  nnb  @lul^. 
IDit  aabn  rani  «b  btn  Slim  nnb  i<i(i  |i*  filKi  |u  niitlt. 

it  0!a(t  touitl  imS  (*tt«l  nnb  f*nantt(  lanlir  !BbH. 
SDIi^iinq  i|i  niibt  g[fil)!cri/  iiiflbmiab  einua  |b  fpt«ben| 
3)cT  Cub  pell  Sail  anb  3prn  (lillitrl  DBb  ttbtbt. 
It  .tianb  will/  ipn*  fit  faft/  iittfifTtn  nab  iitbrtittB. 
fiaitit/niejnilblmtlSRalblbiT^lilnff  mlDnlitfbt. 
^ff  gu^  ittmnfml  btn  <9ninb  mil  fStlbfirlilbfai  ttiiUf 

ISif  inbliitl  fiib  bn  8nb/  mil  XltlbttB  mMiilr 
IOpb  jtrllfltn  abgtmalt  la  fiintBi  Sbitl  nnb  {iHlte 

3nt  UainS.  ptliB  S»S  aBf  iffiBfl  nnb  Stbt  (liiifl. 
Slllll  blpp  bit  ^^slittldii  bitvPii  fli^  Pbfliilltllin 
1  ealfitifmibbilinbt  unit  fin  ai|f«l(!)inlUt- 


Val  HP  tin  UtMl  fpl  bit  titmtl  tin  nW  fMn/ 

Xitt  biiftB  aainmtt  filH  Biit  filBtB  SluatB  f ibl. 
^Plt  /  ^'b  BOib  mibttrt  tPB  PfB  ^rplaalni  (Biilin  / 

IDItaBi  eiioiniBna  bi't  bir  MbPf « |i*  fiWifl. 
Ba  (Bb  la  ^wnbtiltB  /  tit  f*  mil  SranifbtK  ?nJltn/ 

$In  btntt  Hbprall  fa|l  niiM«  affBsbrl  Ifl. 
SSip  lauftnb^i^ !  Bnb3Btli  I  nnb  rijaiilb  batfmiSi^mffQti 

5>iebl  ibntnKttM  BBbSltiBanbeSHbt  anb  fibnjfirDtol^/ 
ntlUblUBt/  SSafFllfBltlt/  ©tlag/  tjHwaBt/  3Ib)|I  am 
^Vfim/ 

©ffdlipiirt/ SOunbf a/  Srarapf  bm  Sammtt-ppHin  Job. 
iSp  fttinlilb  maolbtt  bn  nm  ffinc  Slitbtt  flifirl  / 

erfptbtrl  tpibbil  5!Mb  bit(!pfna</®(nlllunbl8iaBb. 
5(A  1  njfbf/  btnta  tt  alfo  /  ipit  MtfiB  ittbt/ ! 

©a*  bit  GitfBBbbtll  fip/  Bjirb  bitr  bine  r«J(  ttrilnbf. 
9lplb  bit  6t6Tfif)lii6fB  \4  bit/  (^  S.tftr !  itiam/ 

©a  ball  ba  Glinb  ilnug  aaf  Br 6rnj .  3/ it  gifrlja. 
Sa  bill  bn  iltitlfiial/  Bit  bP*  bit  Oltlli  f,in  IlilKB  / 

IBiiiB  BDIW  SJnlbtB  tifi  t(*l  na  (in  firoffiB  «|)n. 
Jraa  Si»  Kbi  tiBtB  HB/  »S  tr  bi*  f/M  nab  rtnad  1 

51*1  FIniild/iitHaSliiib.  ?)(t  Slab  i|l  nitia  Stflijl. 

;aa  itntni'  baS  (t  btib  bfp  btintni  5lat)ni(«  Boiad. 

IDk  3»na  Iff  ibiB  ariibnit/  (t  fibnwiat  aab  faa  t<  bIi^i, 
©itb  bpil  bun  (inin  Sioff/  Btifpri*  Ibin  atriTti  Olfilft. 

Gt  aiDltl  Biltl  batanf.  3tBi  ftjlrt  bil  OtbJr. 
£)iulf  iba  |u  Mf.   St  famait/  aUtia  bb  fiatt  JttSiFf. 

Uab  »,« linb  fpnft  Biibf  Boift  bid  tPr  Otbttibtn  ntbt  T 
!I* !  ianiBKm  bi*  »(BB  niibl/  O  Stftr  1  Mift  JIjiikh  i 

llnfl  Pb  biBB  nitbl  fl'ftbn/  rolt  fit  fo  tltab  fiBb'f 
Uin  (30lt(/  loillfn  bo*  gian  ibBio  bdn  {Stbavrntn 

Co  ofii  filt  nut  boia  In  beintii  iliillfliD  ^abf. 


Cii  lodfl  f<  la  B«(  nlitl/  ml  (30H  MtUml^  li(fl 
©a*/  ©Oil  bitfilt  biib/  anib  biit  nil  trtfFtB  fai. 
JCd  miti      biitallbnin  an*nil(birani<t<B«(rt 
SOU  (*r(ibd  )nn«  anoif  (it  bidp  HBoblUnl  ts 

51*!  6Ii^^/blttnBli(<l^(l(|lbi(m^Iltl^».to^ltfe' 

SDnnJ  ttmi  SKilbijIdt  fi((l  bitftl  Dajartlb. 
(So  nianltoi  bof!  bn  (in  Pttiourt  nab  gifptlW/ 
llsb  batiit*  btiatBlKnbBi  bo  eOtlnBbmitttitt 
;o/  Kit  bit  Miata  3a!)l  allnilblig  jBgnipiiain/ 
•tial  biin  Biilliibig  Jpnli  fiib  amti  boraait  gnfij</ 
Uob  Wi  PKl  rtiil|li4d  mil  b(iB(B  (S«S(B  bmal 

It  21  Biulb  nlltl*/  lpa<  nfl^ij  ^'  gtarll(4 
(£p  langt  nan  brp  bIr  bit  Slrnitn  Efiab  ipjjrrf/ 

So  loBgt  idgi  an*/  ipal  bit  (SibannnBj  fl. 
ffipiannliit/  ba  r*  ii«l  tit  3abi  btr  Vxmn  latinl/ 
2I1J)  1  fo  Ibn  t  SmabI  anib/  ipit  bu  gtwo^Btl  Hft. 
)iiB  atmHSailil  iliMfitiPB  nab  falld  fdat^Jabt/ 
3Bbdn  bn  (bin  |(B.I  fSr  fii  bit  9Bp(iUtal  jitbll. 
m  Mt  Sinitbattiil  »in  $dl  mm  (Stsimmf* 
(J(  fiibl  «Bi  IJritb  BBb  Siab  BBb  tMl  ipa(  bn  liiU 
aBitmitb  niibl  Hit  Brtrt  bit  maaittB  Snjin  bilB« 

Sit*/KjiHM„8/  ]}irf.  Bin  ,j„,  ,1, 
!Hb4  &<t.     hrmmj  un8  0<ijraiigai  mt 

tr-   (la  flillBltB. 

e«  fJJ  ba  ipn^  am/  wb  mUiii  ,1^^  ^ 

Philipp  Hinrich  Sten 
'  7  4  «• 


Der  Pesthof.  Hamburg,  1746. 

This  broadside  is  one  in  a 
series  of  appeals,  written  in 
verse,  to  encourage  contribu- 
tions for  the  construction  of  a 
new  hospital  in  Hamburg, 
Germany.  The  Hamburg 
Plague  Hospital  had  become 
a  municipal  hospital  and 
poorhouse,  and  its  resources 
were  stretched  to  the  limit. 
The  broadside  shows  the  hos- 
pital's severe  over-crowding, 
as  well  as  the  variety  of  cases 
being  treated  at  one  time.  In 
the  background,  mentally  ill 
patients  are  shown  housed  in 
cells.  In  the  foreground,  a 
patient  suffers  from  elephan- 
tiasis and  a  surgeon  performs 
an  amputation. 
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Medical  Journal  of  the  U.S. 
Brig  Bohio,  October  1,  1862  to 
February  22, 1864. 

During  the  American  Civil 
War,  the  U.S.  Brig  Bohio  was 
stationed  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  on  blockade  duty. 
For  nearly  a  year  and  a  half. 
Surgeon's  Steward, 
F.  Higman,  kept  this  medical 
journal.  His  daily  entries 
describe  symptoms,  diagno- 
sis, and  treatment  of  approxi- 
mately 180  seamen.  This 
very  rare  journal  provides 
unique  documentation  on 
health  conditions  aboard  a 
navy  ship  during  the  Civil 
War. 


Stearns,  Amanda  Akin. 
Amory  Square  Hospital  nurs- 
ing diary  1848-1864. 

Nurse  Stearns  kept  this  diary 
while  working  in  the  Armory 
Square  Hospital  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1864. 
She  writes  of  hospital  affairs 
and  relates  Civil  War  anec- 
dotes told  to  her  by  soldiers 
recuperating  in  the  hospital. 
In  1909,  her  diary  was  pub- 
lished as  The  Lady  Nurse  of 
Ward  E.  The  many  deletions 
and  word  changes  through- 
out the  diary  suggest  that 
Nurse  Stearns  intended  her 
diary  for  publication. 
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MIDWIFERY 


Traditionally  reserved  to  females,  the  role  of  birth  helper  was  known  in  England  as  ''midwife".  Male 
attendents  had  rarely  been  present  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  but  by  the  end  of  the  17th  century  male  mid- 
wifery had  become  the  fashion  in  certain  parts  of  Europe.  Obstetrical  skills  improved  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, bringing  about  a  radical  transformation  of  childbirth.  In  England,  and  later  in  North  America, 
the  traditional  "granny  midwife"  became  displaced  by  a  male  operator,  the  "man-midwife".  Today,  the 
American  College  of  Nurse  Midwives,  with  a  membership  of  over  8,000,  is  an  international  organiza- 
tion committed  to  the  improvement  of  maternal-child  health  care  worldwide,  with  programs  estab- 
lished in  many  underserved  areas  of  the  world. 


C  ^ecreta  mttlt'eraf  t)tco^U5 
ttttperdm  wreceaf  cm^Dam 


Albertus  Magnus,  (1193-1280). 
Secreta  Mulieru[m]  &  Virorum 
Nuperrime  Correcta  &  Eme[n]data. 
Paris  c.  1500. 

This  extremely  rare  medieval 
treatise  on  gynecology  is  signifi- 
cant for  its  theories  of  conception, 
nutrition  of  the  fetus,  and  the  role 
of  astrology  in  procreation.  The 
text  explores  the  influence  of  the 
planets  on  the  fetus  and  its  posi- 
tions, as  well  as  on  stillbirths, 
signs  of  pregnancy,  and  sterility. 
Authorship  of  the  treatise  has 
been  traditionally  attributed  to 
the  13th  century  Dominican 
philosopher,  Albertus  Magnus 
(Albert  the  Great,  Bishop  of 
Ratisbon). 
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Haighton,  John.  "Lectures  on 
Midwifery,"  delivered  by  Dr. 
Haighton  and  taken  down  by 
Giles  Roberts.  London,  1795. 

Compiled  by  the  apothecary 
and  man-midwife,  Giles 
Roberts,  this  text  describes 
the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  pregnancy.  Known  as  "an 
excellent  obstetric  operator" 
by  his  admirers,  Haighton's 
detractors  called  him  "the 
Merciless  Doctor"  for  his 
ruthless  and  numerous  physi- 
ological experiments. 


MacKenzie,  Colin  (d.  1775) 
and  Lowder,  William  (d. 
1801).  "Lectures  on  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of 
Midwifery."  London,  c. 
1775. 

This  well-preserved  manu- 
script notebook  contains  the 
lecture  notes  of  Doctors  Colin 
MacKenzie  and  William 
Lowder,  who  were  in  the 
forefront  of  obstetrics  in  18th 
century  London.  MacKenzie, 
a  student  of  Smellie,  was 
instrumental  in  the  discovery 
of  the  relationship  between 
the  circulatory  systems  of 
mother  and  fetus.  Lowder 
perfected  the  vectis,  a  forceps 
with  a  single  blade. 


THESE  arc  to  certify,  That 


iiit.i  >  .-..ul  .tfrtlo!  L-^.uEEs  tm  Mid- 
wirpRY,  bv  whirh  he  has  had  tiie  Oppcitunit) 
of  being  fuliy  inftruiftcd  in  all  the  dificrenc  Opcra- 
riri:)-,  niu!  i;r..;xiies  of  th;u  Arr._  Witiief«;  ni\  [land 
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Smellie,  William  (1697-1763). 
Midwifery  diploma.  England, 
1750. 

This  signed  diploma  certifies 
that  John  Mapples  attended 
Doctor  William  Smellie's 
midwifery  courses.  Smellie 
was  a  dominant  figure 
among  18th  century  obstetri- 
cians and  a  successful  teacher 
of  midwifery.  Over  a  period 
of  ten  years,  Smellie  gave 
nearly  300  lectures  and  pub- 
lished, A  Treatise  on  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Midwifery 
(London,  1752),  in  which  he 
provides  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  parturition  and  advo- 
cates the  safe  use  of  forceps 
in  delivery. 
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THE  ASSOCIATIOM  FOR  THE  PROMOTION 
AND  5TANDARDIZAU0N  OF  MIDWIFEKY,  INC. 

SCHOOL  FOR  MURSE-MIDWIVES 
IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

THIS  CERTIFIES  THAT 

 L.  A  UL  A  M  A  <^  t  -dLQ.S-SA  JS.S  ..^ 

HAS  OOMPLETED  THE  COURSE  Of  INSTRyaiON  AND  PRAaiCE  IN  MIDWITERV  IN 

THE  LOBENSTINE  M/DWIFERY  CUNIC 

AND  PASSED  WITH  CREDIT  THE  IlEQS)lll.ED  EXAMINATIONS. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  THE  UNDERSIGNED  HAVE  AFFIXED  THEIR. 
SIGNATURES  AND  THE  SEAL  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  THIS  R  t B  „  DAY 
OF  ..JD  C,T  O  a  «■  «       ONE  THOUSAND  NINE  HUNDRED  TSSm^ 9lSXX-y MO 


This  diploma  certifies  that 
Lalla  Mary  Goggans  success- 
fully completed  midwifery 
training  in  1942.  Goggans' 
early  work  was  with  the 
granny  midwives  in  West 
Florida. 


American  College  of  Nurse-Midwives  Archives 
(1946-1976). 

These  items  -  a  diploma  and  photograph  -  are  from 
the  archives  of  the  College.  The  College  is  a  profes- 
sional organization  representing  certified  nurse 
midwives  practicing  in  the  United  States  and  inter- 
nationally. It  has  established  programs  in  many 
underserved  areas  of  the  developing  world  to 
improve  maternal-child  health  care. 


.  .  Out  in  the  tall  and  uncut  trees  of  West 
Florida  . .  .  they  could  not  read  or  write,  yet 
they  did  the  very  best  they  could  .  .  .  And  while 
I'm  sure  that  many  babies  were  delivered  into 
hands  that  were  not  sterile,  there's  one  thing  I 
am  sure  of,  and  that  is  that  every  baby  was 
received  into  loving  hands." 

-  Lalla  Mary  Goggans,  speaking  of  the 
Florida  granny  midwives. 
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CHILDREN'S  HEALTH 


Until  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century  there  was  no  distinction 
made  between  medical  care  for  adults  and  children.  For  the  most 
part,  children  of  the  poor  had  little  or  no  access  to  medical  atten- 
tion. Epidemics  of  plague,  measles,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  chick- 
en pox,  diphtheria,  and  other  acute  febrile  illnesses  took  an  espe- 
cially heavy  toll  on  the  young.  In  America,  in  the  years  following 
the  Civil  War  to  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  subject  of  child  health 
became  a  public  health  issue.  In  1912,  the  Children's  Health 
Bureau  was  created,  marking  the  entry  of  the  federal  government 
into  the  general  field  of  child  health  care.  By  1931,  when  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  held  its  first  meeting,  the  results 
of  pediatric  and  scientific  research  had  raised  the  general  stan- 
dards of  child  health  care  in  America  and  lowered  the  rate  of 
infant  and  child  mortality. 


Scxuolx  S 


cxuoix  oammarmani 

PAEDOTROPHIAE 

LIBR.I  XRES, 
A  D 

HENRICFM  HLGALLIjE 
ET  POLONIM  REGEM. 


Sainte-Marthe,  Scevole  de.  (1536- 
1623)  Paedotrophiae  Libri  Tres.  Paris, 
1584 

This  book,  the  first  edition  of  a 
didactic  poem  about  the  care  and 
feeding  of  children,  was  written  by 
the  poet  Sainte-Marthe  after  his 
infant  son  survived  a  serious  ill- 
ness. The  first  part  of  the  poem 
deals  with  prenatal  care,  the  second 
with  infancy,  and  the  third  with  the 
common  diseases  of  childhood. 


L  V  T  E  T  I  iE, 

Apud  Mamerrum  PadflfoniumjTypographum 
Rcgium,  in  officina  Rob.  Stephani. 

M.  D.  LXXXHU. 
C  V  M  PRIVILEGIO. 
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CHILDREN'S  HEALTH 


Langstein'Rott,  Atlas  der  Hygiene  des  Kindes.  3.  Aaflage. 


Tafel  85. 


Ursadicn  dcr  Verdauungskranklieitcn,  besonders  des  BrcAdurclifalls. 


Uberfiitterung  mtt  Kuhmiltfi,  mangclndc  Rcinhaltung  von  Flastiie  unci  Saugcr,  unriditige  Pflcgc  und 
Obcrhitzung  fiihren  zu  Verdauungskrankhcitcn,  bcsonders  zum  todlichen  Bredidurdifall,  Saubcrkcit 
bci  der  Pflegc  und  Ernabrung,  sorgfakige  Abmcssung  der  Nabrung  nadi  Art  und  Mengc  sdhiitzcn 

das  Kind  vor  dicscn  Krankbeitcn. 


Atlas  der  Hygiene  des  Kindes. 
Berlin,  c.  1922. 

This  illustration  is  one  of 
ninety-eight  plates  designed 
as  a  pediatric  care  teaching 
aid.  The  graphs,  photo- 
graphs, and  illustrations, 
drawn  by  contemporary 
artists,  give  practical  informa- 
tion and  guidance  to  mothers 
and  other  child-care 
providers.  These  messages 
are  conveyed  through 
images,  with  minimal  com- 
mentary. These  colorful 
plates  are  examples  of  early 
directives  on  "modern"  child- 
care  in  Germany  after  World 
War  I. 
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Letter  from  Margaret  Mead 
to  Lawrence  K.  Frank,  July 
10, 1931. 


The  influence  of  Freudian 
psychoanalytical  theory  on 
American  anthropology 
resulted  in  the  growth  of  cul- 
ture and  personality  studies 
in  the  1920s  and  1930s.  In 
this  period,  anthropologist 
Margaret  Mead  carried  out 
her  now  famous  studies  in 
Samoa  and  New  Guinea,  in 
which  she  examined  the 
enculturation  processes  by 
which  children  are  brought 
into  adulthood. 


In  this  letter.  Mead  writes  to 
Lawrence  K.  Frank,  request- 
ing guidance  with  her  pro- 
posed research  among  the 
"primitive"  children  of  New 
Guinea.  Frank  was  a  leading 
figure  in  child  psychology 
and  in  the  forefront  of  the 
movement  in  the  1920s  and 
1930s  to  establish  child-study 
institutes  in  the  United  States. 


From  the  Lawrence  K.  Frank 
Papers,  1914-74. 
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These  photographs  and  comments 
come  from  an  unpublished  manu- 
script, "How  Your  Child  Develops 
Through  Play,"  written  by  Lois  Meek 
Stolz  in  1940.  An  early  pioneer  in  the 
child  development  movement,  Stolz 
advanced  a  holistic  approach  to  the 
socialization  of  children  in  the  belief 
that  understanding  children's  feel- 
ings, motivations,  and  actions  was 
key  to  effective  childrearing. 

From  the  Lois  Meek  and  Herbert 
Rowell  Stolz  Papers,  1917-1984. 


"'If  children  can  share 
in  getting  ready  for  a 
party  or  in  helping  to 
serve  guests,  they  will 
enjoy  the  task  and  feel 
they  are  a  part  of  the 
social  gathering/' 

-  Lois  Meek  Stolz 
(1940) 


"We  can  understand 
much  about  what  a 
child  is  thinking  and 
feeling  from  the  pic- 
tures he  paints.  Every 
child  should  have  the 
opportunity  to 
express  himself  with 
paints  .  .  ." 

V  Lois  Meek  Stolz 
(1940) 
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Many  illnesses  are  caused  by  a  defect  in  a  single  gene:  a  single  segment  of  the  hereditary 
material  or  DNA.  Genetic  techniques  are  already  used  to  diagnose  and  treat  such  disorders.  In  the 
late  1990s  we  are  witness  to  one  of  the  great  adventures  of  human  biology  -  The  Human  Genome 
Project.  The  sequencing  of  the  human  genome  is  the  equivalent  of  exploring  the  fine  structure  of  mat- 
ter. The  Human  Genome  Project  aims  to  identify  the  position  of  every  gene  in  every  chromosome, 
and  the  order  of  every  one  of  the  millions  of  base  pairs.  The  National  Institutes  of  Health  in  Bethesda 
is  one  of  the  leading  laboratories  in  the  world  carrying  out  this  research. 


Nirenberg,  Marshall  W.  (1927-- ).  Notes  on  the  Genetic  Code,  ca.  1964-1966. 

In  1968  Marshall  W.  Nirenberg  shared  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Medicine  or  Physiology  with  Robert  W. 
Holly  and  Har  Gobind  Khorana.  Nirenberg's  work  on  the  genetic  code  involved  description  of  the 
mechanisms  by  which  protein  synthesis  was  directed  in  living  cells.  Deciphering  the  genetic  code  has 
allowed  us  to  understand  for  the  first  time  how  life  processes  in  all  living  things  are  governed. 
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King  Gustav  of  Sweden  pre- 
senting the  Nobel  Prize  in 
Medicine  or  Physiology  to 
Marshall  W.  Nirenberg.  1968. 


"I  thought  this  was  really  extraor- 
dinary, that  I'd  look  out  the  win- 
dow and  rd  see  a  tree  and  maybe  a 
squirrel  sitting  in  the  tree,  and  I'd 
think  that  the  instructions  in  the 
plant  and  the  squirrel  are  really  the 
same  ...  I  thought  that  was  just 
beautiful.  I  knew  all  about  Darwin 
and  evolution,  but  this  was  such  a 
striking  confirmation  of  the  similar 
mechanisms  being  operative  in  dif- 
ferent forms  of  life.  That  had  a  big 
emotional  impact  on  me." 

-  Marshall  W.  Nirenberg.  Unpublished 
interview  with  Dr.  Ruth  Harris  of  the 
NIH  Historian's  Office.  Fall  1995. 


Co-workers  Heinrich  Matthaei  and  Marshall 
Nirenberg  in  the  laboratory,  c.  1961. 
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